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WE NEED MORE 
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an Editorial 
















OMEONE has said, ‘‘The strength of a nation is in the intelligent and well-ordered homes of the 
people,’’ and there is the quaint Chinese proverb which says, ‘‘A hundred men may make an 
encampment, but it takes a woman to make a home.” It seems to me that with all the new 
impulses that have entered into art education in our country that home art has been neglected. 
Interest in the home, the building of fine homes has waned. This does not mean, necessarily, big 
houses, as a small home may be finer than a big home and many homes of less expense have 
surpassed in artistic and cultural qualities the expansive mansion. With the automobile age, 
the apartment life plus the delicatessen habit, fine home-life struggles for existence. 


® This condition has minimized home art interest in art education until we now find very little 
basic knowledge of building art in any of our art courses. True it is that we teach the architec- 
tural orders, the Greek, the Romanesque, and the Renaissance periods and illustrate them with 
the temples and doorways of these periods, but I daresay not one in a thousand university grad- 
uates can tell anything of the types of the homes of these same periods or what they looked like. 
Ask any usual high school student to point out in their city the homes with influences of French, 
English, or Spanish architecture, and they would be embarrassed. In fact, there is no subject 
more neglected in our art school departments than that of architecture. Aside from the oc- 
casional well-conducted courses for girls on home-planning the important subject of home 
designing for boys is a rare course. 


® Aside from the city skyscraper our United States is twenty years behind in architectural 
development. All our new house types are usually types long before used in other countries. 
Our only improvement on them is our plumbing. The modern type houses which we are just 
commencing to use have been worn out in Germany and France. During 1924 we saw fine 
modern type homes in Holland and France, and in 1931 I visited sections in Guadlajara, Mexico, 
containing modern homes that still surpass what we are now doing. 


@ When the Century of Progress Exposition promised new American architectural develop- 
ments, results of American architectural growth in the previous hundred years, the opening 
failed to produce results. Architect Cram, Gothic exponent, very conclusively reviewing each 
exposition building, writing in the Boston Transcript, proved every building was a rehearsal 
of former periods. There were Mayan, German, and mostly echoes of French forms influenced 
by the former French Industrial Arts Exposition. The only pure American structural idea was the 
immense Transportation Building which someone described as a ‘‘cross between a municipal gas 
tank and a bad dream.” 

@ If art education is to tie in with American life I cannot think of any more valuable integration 
than the art of homes, and that includes architecture. Not the mechanical, stereotyped T-square 
and ruler type of project, but the one that teaches the very much required art of fine lines and 
forms and color as applied to home structures. The mechanical and architectural courses are fine 
for those who are to be desk architects, but our nation as a whole needs more boys and girls 
growing up more “home minded,” having a bigger and better appreciation for home art. All the 
“free expression”’ and ‘‘creative arts’’ in the world fail if they do not reach the stage of bettering 
our daily life, our everyday environment—and there is no more important environment than our 
homes. 


® A good home implies good living and true culture, and without good living there can be no 
good thinking. It is time for our schools to commence to build a fine practical knowledge for 


applied appreciation to American home building. 
Pedros [oemaay 
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SCISSOR ART 


Cut paper has definitely come into art and decoration. 
The above panel of all-over pattern was done by fifth 
grade students at Ely, Minnesota, under the supervision of 
Frances L. Stokes, Art Supervisor, and Miss Saxine, teacher. 
Cut paper work has proven successful in teaching freedom 
of form expression, developing retentiveness, and control 
of the hand. It is related to both drawing and sculpture 
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“ALL THE CHILDREN seman hy ea 


Supervisor of Art Education 
OF ALL THE PEOPLE” AND ART tits pesch, Calor 
President, Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation, 1936-1937 


FEEL like paraphrasing Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s poem, ‘So 
many gods, so many creeds,"’ to read, “So many ways, so 
many ideas, so many arts, that wind and wind,” as I try to 
set down some ideas—an idea—of what is the most significant 
phrase of American Art Education today. 


@ Shall I talk of the development of the talented child—the 
leader in the art world of tomorrow? Shall I speak of the average group of 
pupils and how to help them to see the purpose of art in living? Shall I remind 
us of the significance of the rapid introduction of new materials into the world 
of creators and the effect of this upon our very subject matter? Or is it that I 
should write, ‘Art must serve a purpose in the rapidly approaching period of 
greater leisure’’? 





© Important as all of these facets of our work are, for me one does gleam with 
peculiar significance at this present time. I speak of our responsibility for the 
entire student group of every school; not because the child of rare gift does not 
need our attention; not because mass production is the trend of thought today; 
but just because our schools have undertaken the task of educating “‘all the 
children of all the people.’’ America needs her artists, true; yet almost more is her need of sensitivity in all for 
that which the artists create. 





@ I have recently come from a county fair. That fair was an unique experience. Let me take you as best I can 
into the part which for us is most significant. Ahead is a new building, fine and simple. It is the fine arts build- 
ing recently erected as a permanent building at this county fair. Within the spacious, simple galleries, hangs the 
work of our leading American artists. Upon a few fine, simple display forms stand porcelains of rare workman- 
ship and in a case are pieces of pottery which startle us with their rare beauty. And all a part of a country fair! 
This is significant and encouraging. America is doing things in her own way and it is a good way. 


e@ Within these rooms others than art teachers are walking and talking. We listen to intelligent comments, to 
prejudiced judgments, to scathing criticism of the new way of saying things in paint and porcelain and leather 
and metal. These people are alive and they are thinking. But so many need help in seeing! 


@ What of the background for those expressions of opinion? In other days at this and other fairs, and on the 
streets and in our clubs will walk the children and youth we are—or are not—contacting. Will we be happier 
over the comments they make concerning the forms of art about them than we were ofttimes in that trip through 
the gallery at the county fair? 


@ With these questions before me, I acknowledge my sincere conviction that the most important problem of art 
teachers today is to learn how to find the way to increase the appreciations and the understandings of all the 
pupils of all the schools. 


®@ Nor do I mean by this the establishment of the usual appreciation courses. These too often develop into 
history of art—worse, into the history of painting. But, nevertheless, I am speaking of classes established solely 
for the development of the appreciations of the pupils in the realm of the arts. 


® A very challenging thesis is that of Dr. Robert K. Speer. In this study is offered evidence that a course aimed 
specifically toward appreciation as the end product, one in which self-expression takes place only to make more 
potent the appeal of others’ productions, far outranks in its effectiveness any other type of class in reaching the 
objective in mind— increased appreciation. 


® Accept, reject, or debate the thesis as you may choose but let us read in it the significant implication that the 
task immediately ahead is to provide opportunity for every pupil to experience art presented in such a way that 
there can be no mistaking the purpose in mind—appreciation of the usefulness and significance of art in life. 


® These children of all the people, in whose name I am challenging us, will be the builders of the future county 
fairs—will art galleries be their way of thinking or only hogs and horses? Will machine production thrill them 
with its challenging demand for new forms or discourage them before they start because it has replaced the 
hand-made things? For many, will leisure be but change from a vocation to an avocation in the field of those hand- 
made things which, perhaps, our growing leisure is to clothe with new siqnificance? Will the reading hour mean 





the pages of art books and magazines in their just proportion? Will homes inside and out reflect a culture among 
the masses which gives support to the theory of education for all in a democracy? 


®@ For such results, we teachers are challenged to develop that most difficult teaching technique of all: that of 
the appreciation type. To develop the technique, to develop appreciation classes which are unmistakable in 
their objectives and ways of working—that to me is our greatest task as public school art teachers today. Methods 
are suggesting themselves, other ways can be found. ‘Our art cannot differ from our civilization and our 
civilization cannot differ from our education."’ These are the words of our great architect, Louis Sullivan. 
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MARY A. LEATH STEWART 
Art Supervisor 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTE 
TEXTILE DESIGNS 





E wall hangings reproduced here 
were designed and printed by chil- 
dren in the public schools of Greens- 


on a piece of cloth to be used for a wall hanging. 
The print was made by stepping on the block as the 
school does not have a press. 





boro, North Carolina. The subject for 
these textile designs was ‘Progress in 
North Carolina,”’ this subject being 
chosen because this is the one hundredth anniversary 
of Public Education in North Carolina. 


® Print II shows the wall hanging when complete. 
This print won first prize in a state-wide contest con- 
ducted by the State Department of Education. 





® Picture No. I shows the way in which one print 
was made to flow into another. “A” in picture I 





shows the first drawing made by the child (John 
Parrish, sixth grade student in the Aycock School, . _oee 
Greensboro, North Carolina). The tall building in the 
center is the symbol for industry. On the left is a 
cotton field and on the right, a tobacco field. In the 
upper left is a covered wagon showing the way people 
first came to this country and the log cabin, the type of 
homes in which the early settlers lived. 





®@ After John had drawn the main part of his design, 
he tolded his paper side to side as in Figure ‘‘B’’ and 
made the land match on either side. If the design on 
the left side of the block fits that on the right, of 
course one print will flow over into the next when 
printed side by side. The design was also folded 
from top to bottom to gain the same effect. 


® Figure ‘‘C’’ shows the design inked in. If the 
child inks in everything he wishes to print, he will 
know what to dig out on his linoleum block. 


@ The design was then transferred to battleship 
linoleum and everything was dug out with linoleum 
knives except the part of the design which had been 
inked in. Figure “‘D” is the linoleum which is ready 
to print. 














® Printer’s ink was then applied to the linoleum 


: ; A wall hanging inspired by the 
block with a brayer (roller) and the print was made “ : 


pottery industry in North Carolina 
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II. This is the wall hanging when com- 
plete. This print won first prize in a state- 
wide contest conducted by the State De- 
partment of Education 



































“Farming Industry,’’ a linoleum 
block printed textile 
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MAKE YOUR 


OWN HOUSE NUMBER 





HE designing and construction of 
metal house numbers by Junior High 
art classes aroused more enthusiasm 
than any other project this term. 








Here was an opportunity for original 





design, for manual construction, for 
the creation of something to take home and use, and it 
appealed to boys and girls alike. Very little equip- 
ment was required, and the twenty-five cent art fee 
paid by each pupil at the beginning of the term was 


sufficient for all materials. 


® There is sufficient reason why this project should 
have met with such whole-hearted approval by the 
pupils; the local metal-craft shops are turning them 
out by the hundreds, and almost every new house 
that is built has its metal house number designed to 
harmonize with its architecture. There are many 
different designs—one rarely sees two alike, though 


‘ 


many of them have a “‘local color.’’ These helped us 


in our own designing. 


® Planning unique designs individualized by the 
pupil’s own house number was interesting business. 
Although some pupils were willing to trace a palm 
tree pattern (a very popular pattern here in the sub- 
tropics) simply adding their own house number, most 
pupils made efforts to design their own. One eager 
lad exclaimed, “I rode all over Coral Gables on my 
bike looking for new designs, but I like this one that I 
designed myself best of all!’’ It was “best’’ for he 
had created it. 


® The necessity for making attractive numerals 
made us realize that we had neglected them during 
our lettering lessons, therefore we spent some time 
practicing making various types of numerals suitable 
for our purpose. Sometimes the numerals them- 
selves suggested the design, or were important 
enough to be considered in the general composition; 
at other times the design suggested the type of nu- 
merals. When a pupil had arrived at a satisfactory 
design, he traced it on light cardboard which, when 
carefully cut out with a sharp blade, became his 


pattern to be used on the metal. 


® Our material was sheet copper of light gauge 
that came in rolls twelve inches wide, and about 
fifteen feet long. By careful manipulation of the 
patterns very little metal was wasted. Designs were 


traced on with a pencil or the sharp point of a com- 


HELEN KEELER SPACH 
Art Teacher, Citrus Grove Junior High 
Miami, Florida 


pass and cut out with ordinary, heavy household 
The light metal 
curled during the cutting, making it necessary to 


scissors from the five-and-ten. 


hammer it down flat on a table silenced with heavy 
rubber or linoleum. A sharp chisel, with a hammer, 
was used to cut small openings in the design. The 
rough edges were filed smooth. The entire design 
was then given a coat of dull black paint to simulate 
the dull black of the fired ones of heavy metal made 
by the metal-craftsmen. When it is dry and has been 
fastened by small black-headed nails to the house, it 
is difficult to distinguish it from the heavier ones. The 
boys and girls were so proud of their handiwork, and 
so anxious to be the first in their neighborhood to 
have one, that I had difficulty in collecting enough for 
a school exhibit. 


® The most attractive designs were: sailboats, 
scotties, Mexicans with cacti or donkeys, boys fishing, 
palm trees, banana trees, and airplanes. One boy 


made a wolf, saying he thought it might keep other 
wolves from the door! 
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MODERN AND FLORAL anys E. WALLIS 
DESIGN IN RUGS Evansville, Indiana 


HERE is joy in work, and to create a thing of 

beauty ourselves, or to help others to express 
iN their ideas of the things that are to them lovely 
and of good repute is soul satisfying. 





— @ Under the present economic conditions 
children must be taught to make use of materials at hand even 
as our great-grandmothers did in the earlier days. The hooked 
rug can easily be made and designed in either Modern Art 
design or the old fashioned Floral designs. 


e@ A grain bag may be used for the foundation. A burlap bag 
may be purchased for a small sum and worn out clothing, cut in 


strips, may be used for the necessary materials. 


@ Color harmony may be obtained by dyeing old silk or wool 
garments and a complete color scheme may be carefully carried 


out in any good designs at a small cost. 


@ The rugs are made by pulling strips of material through 
burlap with a hook pushed down from the upper or right side. 
The left hand holds the strip of cloth and catches it into the hook, 
bringing the strip up to the right side in the form of a loop. 


@ The best results are obtained when the burlap is tacked on a 


frame firmly held at the corners by clamps. 


@ Designs may be drawn on burlap with charcoal and then 





traced with waxed crayons which do not erase. 


The hooked rug shown above is made in a 
floral pattern of bright colors against soft 
gray-blue 


The rug on the left shows a modern 
pattern woven all in silk 


@ Design your own rugs, and simple or imperfect, 
quaint or grotesque, the finished piece will not only 
contain bits of your own clothing, but it will reflect the 
ideas you may have as to formal or informal patterns. 


@ The designs shown are inexpensive and made 
entirely of old worn-out garments. 


@ The rectangular rug, three feet by five and one-half 
feet, is all silk and the cost was about seventy-five cents 


for dye and burlap. Colors: blue, green, tans, henna, 
and black. 


@ The oval rug, three feet by six feet, was made at a 
cost of sixty cents for burlap and dye. Wool materials School 
were used. Colors: The background is done in soft 

gray-blue, while the wreaths of roses are in shades of Arts 
dark and bright red, with orange centers; the leaves 266 
are in three shades of green, and center of wreath is 





done in’ black. 
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1938 Modern French Rugs. This type of design 
is easily worked out in the hooked rug 
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STREET SCENES, village or city streets, always is an interesting 
subject for children. Simple fronts of houses, simple vehicles, and 
simple figures are necessary. The panel opposite shows simple 
forms to draw, the legs and arms done in one form instead of the 
usual two sections which with simple clothes, a hat and three dots 
for eyes and nose, produce a figure to add life to the street scene. 
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PRIMITIVE HOMES and the way people lived in the beginning 
are subjects of much interest in the early school years. The way 
simple shelter developed into roofs and then into walled homes is 
shown on our page for this subject. The tools and weapons of the 
primitive people are of additional interest which is doubly so if a 
trip to a museum or collection is combined with this art activity 
on early homes. 
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Primitive Stone Implements <_/ 





























TYPES OF HOMES, or architectural styles can be made interesting English <> 

for children by the art teacher. Children will be glad to bring ; 7 

prints, clippings, magazines showing different types of homes. a 

The characteristics of German, Swedish, French, English homes \ Tee 0 

can be described so that children can readily identify the homes ° 

of their community that use such types or influences in their ° 

structure. Architecture is a very much neglected subject in our Oo / 

school art courses. h 
So French 











AFRICAN AND SOUTH SEA homes planned for primitive needs, 
reduced to the simplest forms, have in the past few years been 
much used for inspiration to architects for artistic and unusual 
contours and decorative motifs. Many a so-called ‘‘modern 
architectural form’’ has had its incentive from a primitive or 
aboriginal home. Even the stepping back of the tops of our ‘‘sky- 
scrapers’ wasa principle used long ago by our first Indian builders 
in the pyramided pueblo dwellings. Many of the architectural 
carvings used in connection with our modern architecture have 
been borrowed from Mayan, Peruvian, Maori, African and 
Oriental primitive buildings because of their adaptation to 
structural forms. A classroom project of primitive homes and their 
construction and their reasons for construction and customs of 
living is always an enthusasitic schoolroom subject. 
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The final art relation may be one of all manner of designs based on ‘ . 
the project, using textiles, leather, wood and metal to work on. WU S iN 
Posters, booklets, prints and even a travel tour publicity campaign — K\\S 
with a folder describing the trip and points of interest will prove a Srey rr) q 
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The different types of roofs used in different parts of the world is a 
worth-while schoolroom knowledge. Even many adults think that 
tile roofs are used only in Spain, that wooden shoes are used only 
in Holland, that bagpipes are used only in Scotland. The fact is 
that at least a dozen countries use all these things, but of different 
— A knowledge of these different types is an interesting 
subject. 











HANDY MATERIAL CRAFT is demonstrated on the page of simple 
flower holders made from the usual discarded tin cans and wooden 
boxes. Can openers now are available which leave the can tops 
with an almost finished edge, simplifying tin can craft. 
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Designs stampéd on w 


The use of a cardboard pattern to produce stripes and plaid 
designs can be supplemented with a cloth over a pencil or stick 
to produce spots. Nails can be shaped for stamping patterns on 
the wood. 

















SIMPLE DESIGN IS BEST, and designing with lines only is one of atl 
the finest ways to teach design with the fewest forms possible. C) 
Design work generally suffers from a multiplicity of parts. Design Cj 00 (O) School 


work in schools needs less detail but finer thought given to each 

part. Spacing is the most important foundation of beautiful | Ki Arts 
LU 268 
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decoration. Studying this carefully through fine line spacing is 
LINE FORM for A MOTIF 








the best way to acquire it. 
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LINE Form <4, RADIO CASE 
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PLANT HOLDERS 


MADE OF TIN CANS 
AND SIMPLE 
WOODEN BRACKETS 























BRACKETS MAY 

BE CONSTRUCTED 
OF SOFT PINE. 
THESE GIVE GOOD 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DESIGN APPLICATION 
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COAT CAN 
WITH ORDINARY 
PAINT 










































CLOTH “4 


OVER PENCIL 
TO WIPE 














WORK DESIGN 
BY USING NOTCHED PIECES 
OF CARDBOARD AS SHOWN 
ABOVE. HOLD CARDBOARD 
FIRMLY AGAINST THE CAN 
AND DRAW THROUGH THE 
WET PAINT IN ZIG ZAG, 
WAVE LINES, ETC. 
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LULA E. MILLS, Teacher 
Providence Street Junior High School 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


fe Test + it + 1000) + if + 1000 


O MAKE a project real, to talk in 
terms of actual doing, to live the part; 
this is what we have experienced in 
our study of Art and its application 
to our homes. 





® This project is given in 8-1 classes which meet 

twice a week for Art. Two dimensioned work had 
been previously used in working out an interior. 
This time we tried three dimensioned work as it has 
more possibilities in expressing arrangement of 
furnishings in a realistic way. 


© The pupils experienced much pleasure and, I 
think, mentally reacted such as anyone who does 
this work in his own home. 


® From placing of baseboard, molding and window 
with its cellophane ‘‘glass,’’ to polishing the hard- 
wood floor with wax crayons—then on to the select- 
ing of wall paper which would serve as a suitable 
background when cut in strips and butted to the 
wall—each and every step carried with it a purpose- 
ful bit of useful knowledge. 


® Pictures, suitable frames, proper hanging at 
“eye level,’’ were taught. The placing of lamps for 
correct lighting was emphasized as well as the treat- 
ment of the window draperies. 


® Pieces of furniture which projected into the room 
were hinged that they might do just that. 


® Pupils brought in sample wallpaper books, cello- 
phane, crepe and tissue paper, details from colored 
advertisements, one of which were illustrations of 
people which they seated in their easy chairs. 


® The local rug manufacturing company gave us 
colored illustrations of their rugs and some of the 
pupils designed their own. 


® Design and color, while taught, were not empha- 
sized as abstract subjects. 


THE EDITOR INVITES 


ART IN OUR HOMES 








® A former 9-1 class had made a set of living room 
furniture the scale of one inch equals one foot. The 
8-1 pupils arranged this within a room area for 
grouping of furniture for convenience and beauty. 


@ Who can say Art is a dull subject to teach? 
Indeed no, when it becomes a wholehearted pur- 
poseful activity in the life of our pupils. 


Sit: SiS 


articles and illustrations based on art projects in the schoolroom for use in the next volume of Schoo! Arts. As 
the editorial work must be closed five months in advance of each publication, material is requested as soon as 
possible. Eight months’ subjects are as follows: History and Art, Travel Number (Transportation), Man's First 
Art (Primitive), Art and Nature, Stage and Pageantry, Art in the Middle Ages (Exploration and Crusades), 
Drawing and Painting (Mural), American Indian. A special issue on Rural School Art is now being especially 
prepared by an invited group of teachers. The tenth issue is to be a surprise number. Wait and see! 


@ All articles are well paid for and extra payments are added for illustrations that do not require redrawing 


before they can be engraved. Address all material to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California. 

















Miniature house made ina 
course of Home-planning 
and Interior Decoration by 
the students of Miss Cyn- 
thia Muse, Art Instructor 
in the North Side School, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 






















































Paper constructed furni- 
ture forms were made to 
furnish all the rooms. 
Picture wire and paper 
made the modern metal 
furniture models. Good 
design in furnishings was 
emphasized and studied. 
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Birthday party tables 
painted with water color 
by Viennese school chil- 
dren. From the Interna- 
tional School of Art 
Exhibition 








The drawing of tableware 
and food is excellent 
practice for publicity art, 
as such subjects form a 
large part of the adver- 
tising art of today 








THE PLAYHOUSE 


HAT could possibly be more delightful 
to use in the first grade as a unit of work 
than the playhouse —a real playhouse 
large enough for furniture and tea 
parties and neighborly chats. 


®@ Playing house is always of interest 
to little boys and girls, so it was with much 
puckering of brows and many delightful thrills that 
the house was planned. The children drew pictures 
and discussed the size that was practical for a corner 
of the classroom. They marked it out on the floor with 
chalk to see just how it would look; they stood against 
the wall to find how high the roof should be; and they 
talked about the number of windows needed to give 
the proper amount of light. 


® There were some two by two boards left from a 
former project of the last year’s class; so a framework 
was constructed eight feet long, six feet wide, and 
five feet high. 


® Recent building had been going on in the school, 
so the basement was searched for discarded material, 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Assistant Supervisor of Art 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Project by 
MRS. PEARL WALL 
First Grade Teacher 
Sylvan Hills School, Atlanta, Georgia 


and enough building board was found for the front 
walls. An old blackboard was discovered, and the 
children thought it might do for the back; but the 
side walls and the roof were still lacking. Finally, 
a badly soiled piece of building board was found in 
someone’s basement at home, and that was used for 
the roof. Heavy cardboard used in the school print- 
ing office between layers of paper, and always dis- 
carded, was salvaged and answered nicely for the 
side walls. 


@ Since the building consisted of such a variety of 
material it looked almost hopeless when it was nailed 
in place. However, paint does cover a multitude of 
spots, and after several coats of tempera color, which 
was easily handled by the children, were applied, the 
green roof set off the white walls and the house began 
to look somewhat as the children had pictured it. 


® The class wanted green blinds, and the door and 
windows needed a finish of some sort. What do you 
suppose they used? Tagboard! It was easy to handle, 
took the paint nicely, and gave a most satisfactory 





Kindergarten children of Sylvan Hills School, Atlanta, Georgia, having tea in the playhouse made 
by the First Grade. These children were in a play under the direction of Mrs. Vera Hall, Teacher 
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First Grade children at Sylvan Hills School, 


Atlanta, Georgia, 


finish. Some sticks out of old window shades were 
used for cross pieces in the windows to outline the 
panes, squares of cellophane were fastened in, and 
the number of the school itself was chosen for the 
house number. It was cut from green paper and 
pasted over the door. The inside walls were cal- 
cimined in rose, and the house was ready for occu- 
pancy, with all the work done by the children them- 
selves, except the placing of the roof, which was too 
heavy for little hands to lift. 


® Then the furniture had to be made. There was a 
tea table twenty-four by thirty inches that was really 
a box with four legs attached, and from the corner 
grocery came material for the other pieces. 


® A china cabinet was made from two prune boxes 
nailed together. The lids were just the proper size 
to fit inside for extra shelves. Lace paper covered 
them and gave a finish, at the same time saving work 
and paint. 


@ All this had required much thought and ingenu- 
ity, but the studio couch showed the greatest initia- 
tive of all. Finally, an old table was found, but it was 
too high for comfort; so the legs were sawed off, and 
the top inverted over three prune boxes and nailed 
into place. Orange crates were handy, but they did 
not give the right proportions when fitted together, 
so they were turned into chairs. 


@ Cretonne was thumbtacked straight around the 
bottom to give a finish, and a pad was made for the 
top. The children measured the size needed, but the 
pad itself had to be cut and basted by the teacher. 


with their playhouse 


Then the children sewed and stuffed it with cotton 
contributed by an interested parent. Pillows were 
made, and the couch was strong and comfortable, 
and most attractive! When finished it measured 
eighteen by twenty-four by thirty-six inches. 


® Two end tables were made from cheese box tops 
turned down to give a solid effect on the top. It was 
easy to nail through the thin wood and hold in place 
with four legs. 


® The furniture was painted green with oil paints, 
the chairs were upholstered like overstuffed furniture, 
and a rag rug was woven for the floor. 


® Ruffled curtains were made by the girls and 
placed by the boys. Pictures were hung on the walls, 
a cover and napkins for the table were fringed and 
decorated with crayons, and a vase for flowers was 
modeled and covered with shellac to hold water 
Last of all, a bench outside made from two orange 
crates, was placed to welcome chance visitors. 


® Nothing had been used in this delightful house 
but cast off materials. The boys had nailed and 
sawed to their heart's content, the girls had sewed 
and helped in many ways. Now the house itself was a 
gratifying finish; but after all, it was just a beginning 
of the dramatizations, reading lessons, word drills, 
ways of helping at home, and graciousness in the 
reception of guests that were motivated in this happy 
way. Truly it was wonderful leadership that inspired 
the work, and certainly it was a fascinating way to 
study the home in the first grade of an up-to-date 
modern schoolroom. 





BRUSH DRAWING fake Vw High Seo 
AND FASHION ART Chicago, Illinois 


RHE teaching of modern fashion art, which 
demands a great amount of expression 
with a minimum of means, can be well 
approached through methods of brush 
drawing. Before starting their figure and 





costume sketches, your pupils will 
benefit from practice on brush strokes which will 
help them secure unfaltering, sure control in 
handling. The materials needed for this prac- 
tice are two round, fine-pointed sable brushes, 
sizes three and five; India ink, heavy white paper, 
and blotters on which to wipe the brushes. Pupils 
should practice on strokes of varying directions 
until able to make controlled lines on a plate hav- 
ing ten kinds of strokes, such as: long and short, 
heavy and fine, straight and curved, regular and 
irregular, solid and broken. If proper emphasis is put 
on the stroking and variance of weight of line, this 
exercise will teach pupils how to use the brush with 
extraordinary variety of line, both in quality and 
density of stroke. Practice should begin with the 
brush fully charged with ink, the strokes being indi- 
cated with free movement. The pupils should then 
try other ways of applying ink, experimenting with 
the dipped brush on spare paper, also working with a 
quite dry brush on rough paper. 


® Next they will experiment with dozens of sketches 
of figures, try over and again the tricky passages with 
the brush. The aim or end result is for fresh, impul- 
sive, gay, tremendously alive poses, showing playful 
effects. These sketches should stress simplification 
through omission, but without distortion. The best 
action sketches will exhibit demonic energy in a 
spontaneous and transient style. This method will 
avoid a still treatment of anatomy. The first of these 
sketches should be in only three values, black for 
slippers and hat, dark-gray for shaded side of cos- 
tume, light gray and white for the rest. A costume 
sketch is not dashed off in five minutes but must be 
carefully thought out. The conscious plan which this 
necessitates makes the work sustain a satisfying sense 
: of design and balanced arrangement. It is through 
4« 2 method and care that the freshmess of the finished 





i fashion drawing is attained. school 
a % ® In making color sketches it will be necessary for Arts 
" pupils to be careful not to lose the striking effect of 282 
. the wash sketch by too much breaking up of tones. 


The whole must be kept simple. Careful thinking or 
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analysis of light and dark is necessary before starting 
to paint. Lighting is vitally important and variety of 
tone, correct use of accents help make fashion draw- 
ing interesting. In working with directness and speed, 
the obviously rapid strokes cannot be done slowly, 
and there can be no question either of going over a 
drawing of this kind or of altering or correcting. 
Fashion art demands that the work be left off at just 
the right point and not overworked. Our pupils must 
avoid any tendency toward a type of fashion art which 
is boring because it has a fatal lack of spontaneity. 


It will help pupils to see Chinese and 
Japanese brush drawings of people and 
animals. These will give an under- 
standing of the principle of restraint 
and directness. Oriental artists attain 
their singular effects largely through 
their superior brush technique. 


Fashion drawings 
made with brush 
strokes and water 
color washes by 
Sally Simmler 





EXPERIMENTING with 
WATER COLOR TEMPERA 
for MURALS 






- >= most adaptable to schoolroom use. Oil 
, 4 paints, because of time required to set up 
= ¥ a palette, the use of oils and turpentine 
€3 . often being barred because of fire risk, 
Drawing are often eliminated. A project closely related to 
at nna actual oil painting, and similar in finished effect and 
ond dark technique, is that of tempera paints on canvas or 
parts — a cloth-textured building boards or printers’ heavy 
@ show paper now available from dealers of such supplies. 
ar 





@ All our mediums such as pastels, water colors and oil paints 
are the same earthen or other coloring matters combined with 
different type binders. Pastel is a color mixed with chalk and a 
paste binder. Water color is the same pigment mixed with gum 
arabic or other binder dissolvable with water. Oil paints are 
pigments ground in oil and the painting is generally finished 
with a coat of varnish. Therefore, if tempera and water color 
are used and combined with each other just as though it were 
oil paint, being applied either with a brush or palette knife on 
the rough canvas-like background or used on actual canvas, the 
practice will be the same. The body color or opaqueness of 


"» Paint 


empera 
Paint 


S) 


(5) Fuysh 


wi 





coat of tempera or showcard color will give equal free handling in the 
a dull or painting over or changing of colors as needed. 

glaze @ When thoroughly dry a coating of either clear, dull or 

varnish glaze varnish will set and make waterproof the entire picture 


surface and only the most discerning artist can ever tell whether 
it was done with “‘oil paints." 


TWO EXPERIMENTS ... . by the Editor 


EXPERIMENTING 
with ALUMINUM 


 @ Air-brush 
(if .4: paint through 













Stencils 
onto — 
aluninum 


Burnish parts of subject 

with Fine steel wool useing 
Stencils For protection wher 
necessary 


Pas! 
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Decorative Panel on Aluminum By Anton Blazek of Los Angeles, California 


School 


ICTORIAL effects are being used on many materials as backgrounds, but none are more inter- 


esting than those done on metal. Aluminum especially because of its light weight and low Arts 
price lends itself to treatment for experimenting. The rubbing on of paints or air-brush spraying 
of patterns through stencils or protective mask edges can produce charming decorative effects. 284 


The highlighting or burnishing of parts with fine sandpaper or steel wool results in changeable 
lighting qualities and the reflection of neighboring colors on the burnished surfaces. 














Mural 
Painting 
by 
Jessie 
Armes 


Botke 


Santa Paula 
California 


DEEP SEA FISH HOMES Painted on Aluminum 


by Anton Blazek 


Los Angeles, California 


by two artists 











Courtesy of The Davis Press, Worcester, publishers 
of Modern Art Portfolio ‘Interiors and Furniture”’ 


MODERN FURNITURE 
ACCENTS SIMPLER FORMS 


A classroom project which in- 
terests the younger generation 
and includes the boys as well 
as the girls in general appeal 
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Students will enjoy planning modern furniture, using rectangular and 
circular forms as demonstrated by this page drawn by Esther de Lemos 
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Tropical island dwellings drawn by a Viennese school child 
eleven years old. From the International School of Art Exhibition 
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Inspivation 


It may be difficult to believe that this sensitive, 
brilliant drawing of Palma de Mallorca is the 
work of a distinguished American artist who 
taught himself to draw. Yet it is true, for Earle 
Horter learned to draw by drawing. 
belief that his work is an inspiration, we offer 
drawing teachers a full size print of this beauti- 


ful Eldorado drawing without charge. 


The winners of the Eldorado-Scholastic Awards 
will be announced in the May 7th issue of 


Scholastic Magazine. 


School Bureau, Dept. 135-J5 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


In the 


ELDORADO 
THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Materials and Tools for Mexican and American 
TyP4 stamped and carved Leatherwork. Send 
25c for booklet ‘‘Leather Carving.”” Catalogue 
included on request. The most complete line 
of Leathercraft supplies in the country. 


ORNAKRAFT— (Leather Ornament Craft) 


The new development of inexpensive leather 
rojects that permits you to make Leather 
rooches, Clips, Buttons, Earrings, Belts and 

hundreds of other items. Send $2.00 for the 

“Ornakraft Kit." With it you can make from 

a dozen to fifty projects. 


METALCRAFT 


Hoyt’s Genuine Pewter (no lead), Copper, 
Nickel Silver, Aluminum, Brass. Foils for 
Metal Tooling. All tools and accessories for a 
complete Metalcraft Course. 


CRYSTOLCRAFT 


A recent development in plastics for craft work. 
Sheets, Ring blanks, Bracelet blanks, Instruc- 
tions, Tools and accessories. 


CLAYS 


Carving, Casting, Modeling and Pott Clays, 
Tools and Instructions. . apienatiieees 


BEADWORK, BASKETRY, METAL 
SCROLLWORK, WOOD CARVING 


and many other in- 
teresting crafts. 


Send l0c for the 
American Handi- 
crafts 64-page fully 
illustratedcatalogue. 
Your special in- 
quiries will receive 
our immediate at- 


which to study. The length of these courses varies 
from six weeks to three months, and may be taken 
in part-time, regular or double session. The 
course includes the most modern teacher train- 
ing methods, as well as an opportunity to acquire 
valuable trade training. This is particularly inter- 
esting to the teacher who seeks to improve her 
knowledge and methods of disseminating it, or 
to the one who wants to supplement her school 
work with free-lance or full-time trade work. A 
significant feature of this training is the person- 
alized method of instruction, permitting only six 
students under each expert, so that worth-while 
strides may be made within short periods. Early 
enrollment is necessary as classes are restricted 
in size. 

A newcomer to the Schoo! Arts family, but by 
no means a newcomer to an informed art audi- 
ence, is Mr. Walter Goltz, whose studio is in 
Woodstock, New York. Ulster County is a mecca 
for art people. If Schoo! Arts people have not 
found their way into this beautiful mountain 
section of New York, here is an opportunity to 
combine work and play. Mr. Goltz announces 
his annual class in landscape painting from June 
to September. Concentration on one subject for 
three months, under the tutelage of an artist like 
Walter Goltz, cannot fail to develop the talent of 
even professionals as well as beginners. Students 














WINSOR & NEWTON 


present 


“WINTON” 


op 6 ram On OP ORtD  E~ 





in a newly arranged series of 24 
colours and Zinc White in Studio 
Size Tubes, made from genuine 
pigments, all permanent. 


Class A. Each 30 cents 
Burnt Sienna Raw Umber 
Burnt Umber Terre Verte 
Indian Red Venetian Red 
Ivory Black Yellow Ochre 
Raw Sienna Zine White 


Class B. Each 40 cents 
Permanent Blue Ultramarine Deep 
Zinc Yellow 


Class C. Each SO cents 
Alizarin Crimson Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Red Deep Cadmium Orange 

"Red Pale Permanent Green Li 5 

Yellow Deep ose Madder 

Yellow Middle Verte Emeraude 


Class D. Each 90 cents 
Cerulean Blue Cobalt Blue 
Whites 
Zinc White—Half Pound Tube 
Each 45 cents 
Flake White—Half Pound Tube 
Each SO cents 


Colour Card on Application 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


tention. 
may “break in’’ at any time. Write for all 
+. . ° 

information. 
hool — 
ts AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. Probably one of the most unusual classes of its 
: Distributors of Quality Handicraft Materials , f ; b 

193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. kind, and as far as it can be ascertained, the only 

+3} New York Ciry Los Angeles, Calif. class of its kind, is the course in Animal Anatomy, 


currently conducted at the Grand Central 
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Spring 


LOOK AHEAD! Plan now to use 


The [Ye rry Pictures 


In September and through the new school year. 
Give each pupil a beautiful Perry Picture next 
month, at close of school in June. 
The “Boston Edition,”” on paper 544x8, and in 
Sepia (brown) and on slightly rough paper are 
especially attractive. And they cost only 

CENTS EACH for 30 or more assorted as 
desired. Postpaid. 29250 subjects. 
Asmoller size, 3 x 334, not in the “Boston Edition” 
ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. 1000 subjects. 
Extra Size, 10x 12, TEN CENTS EACH for six or 


more. 
Miniature Colored Pictures. OONE CENT and 


TWO CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. 
400 subjects. Ask fora sample and lists of sub- 
jects, FREE, to teachers giving name and school. 
Perry Pictures CATALOGUE of 1600 small illus- 
trations, 64 pages, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
Send for it today. 
The Perry Pictures Company 

Ps Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 

orot 





AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 








Metal 
Crafts 


are becoming more and more 
popular in schools and camps 


We can supply you with COPPER, BRASS, 
PEWTER, and ALUMINUM FOILS so much 
in demarid now for masks, plaques and 
pictures. 

SEND 35 CENTS for mask instructions and 
one piece of any of the above metals. 

ASK for a free copy of “The Metal Crafts.” 
IF interested in Summer Courses in Metal 
Crafts, write for information. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


The oldest school supply house for things in metal 














Your School 


should have this catalog. 
Thousands of Tools and 
supplies—everything re- 
quired for making over 
2500 different articles in 30 
courses of Handicrafts. 
Send 25 cents for catalog 
which will be rebated on 
first order for $1.00 or more. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 
RKO Building New York City 


“Universal 
Has /t!” 





1270 Sixth Ave. 
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MODELING PLASTIC 


Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 
IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 
Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 
a craft class! 

Send for folderon BURGESS SHEETS, 
a new low cost modeling sheet. 

U.S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





School of Art (Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City), by W. Douglas Prizer. It was Mr. 
Prizer’s own need for more instruction in animal 
anatomy, to enable him to picture correctly 
horses, dogs, cats and other animals in action, 
and the thought that he could learn more of 
animal anatomy while instructing other students, 
that led to the creation of the class. Cats and 
dogs for models are furnished by a pet shop. For 
the larger animals motion picture equipment 
which includes slow motion is used. Mr. Prizer 
is an accomplished painter and his works have 
been displayed in various exhibits in recent 
years. Animal anatomy, however, is but one 
feature of this well-known school. Before de- 
ciding where to study this summer, ask for the 
illustrated catalog and other literature. 


7 . * 


The International School of Art announces 
for its tenth successive summer school in Europe, 
a varied and lively program especially designed 
to give to art teachers the new techniques, the 
deeper experience and fresher inspiration which 
is so essential to their individual and professional 
progress. The programs in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland include stirring festivals; 
excursions to tiny peasant villages where they 
may sketch or paint, visit the immaculate houses 
decorated with fascinating and gorgeous native 
crafts, dance with the peasants on the green; 
early morning visits to celebrated markets; 
entertainment by friends among the aristocracy, 
artists, and town officials; visits to the capital 
cities of Prague, Budapest and Warsaw, and a 
host of other activities. These delights, as well as 
the intensive training and individual guidance in 
creative expression, are all based on years of 
personal study and research which alone can 
open to the summer visitor the unseen doors of 
friendly hospitality and adventures unguessed by 
the ordinary tourist. The week in Bulgaria, which 
will follow these programs, will give opportunities 
for free lance work and travel in a land of thrilling 
contrasts—sea, mountains and the very modern 
capital, Sofia, under the leadership of the Direc- 
tor, Elma Pratt. Write Mrs. Helen B. MacMillan, 
63 Yale Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut, for full 
information. 

Puppetry is coming into its own. And the 
Kingsland Marionettes Summer Workshop 
is a grand place for amateur or semi-professional 
to learn or perfect his art. Whatever your aim 
may be with puppets, a week or two (preferably 
a month) at “The Workshop” will further this 
objective, saving months of research for source 





CREATIVE 
EXPRESSION 


WITH FINGER PAINTING 
BRUSH PAINTING 
OIL PAINT AND GRAPHITE 





By Jane Rehnstrand and 
Margaret Rehnstrand 


Easy to teach. Requires no special materials. 
Gives your designs a free, rhythmic movement. 

There are 22 plates, 814"’x1l’"’. Nearly 100 
different illustrations and examples. Mediums 
used are graphite, crayon, finger paint and a 
novel idea of using flat brush and paint mixed 
with turpentine or gasoline. 

Explanatory footnotes and complete instruc- 
tions make this one of the most desirable 
folders of today. Written and illustrated by a 
leading supervisor, you will find its methods 
similar to your own. 

Don’t wait until others have taken the lead 
in your school. Be the first to own this new 
portfolio and get the credit for introducing 
this easy method of development and free ex- 
pression to your students. 


Order Your Copy Today Send forNo. 251 
Price $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS 


185 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 
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PENS FOR 
FINE RESULTS + 


For over a century, Gillott’s Steel Pens have been 


the dependable friends of seasoned artists and 
students alike. They help put ideas on paper 


accurately and efficiently. 


Gillott’s are world-famous for their quality, 
adaptability and flexibility. There’s a type for 
every need. Standardize with Gillott’s pens— 
note the improvement in your students’ work. 
Sold at leading art suppliers . . or send 25 cents 


for a set of six pens ...a complete set of twelve. 


including three exquisitely fine points, for $1.00, 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 





Modern Ad- 
vertising de- 
mands dynamic, flowing lettering. “A to 
Z” books show how you can easily de- 






lower case, numerals, borders. Both c 
books—$2.00. Money-back guarantee. FREE S 
JACOB STEIN, PUBLISHER 
Box S, 175 Fifth Ave., New York City jes 





Paul Revere Pottery School 
117 YEAR---EST. 1927 


Summer and all-year-round courses 
in pottery making in all its phases: 
wheel-throwing, casting, jiggering, 
glazing. and stacking and firing a 
kiln. A delightful location for sum- 
mer work. Write for further infor- 
mation. Address 


80 NOTTINGHILL ROAD, BRIGHTON, MASS. 














For Your Summer Craft Work 
Art Metal Craft 


By Pedro J. Lemos 
Here at last is a complete 
set of instructions, dia- 
grams, and processes for 
doing metal work at low cost 
with afew easy-to-get tools. 
17 plates in black and white 
and one in full color give 
you many ideas for making 
artistic and useful metal 


articles during the summer 
months. Price $2.00. 


SCHOOL ARTS "rm 








Worcester, Mass. 








185 Printers Building 
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material. The average student turns out at least 
two puppets a week, in the meantime gathering 
information and fundamentals of manipulation. 
This year courses in leather work, metal work and 
jewelry will also be available under the guidance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Sheier. Don’t fail to 
investigate the Summer Workshop where you are 
offered practical instruction in puppetry, as well 
as a common meeting ground for exchange of 
ideas, and community of thought for the further- 
ance of the art. 

Turn to the Mexican Number of School Arts, 
January 1938, and read again the Editorial on 
page 130; then read again the article by Jane 
Rehnstrand, ‘“‘When the Art Teacher Goes to 
Mexico.” Having done this, you will be in the 
mood to appreciate the suggestion offered by 
Minneapolis School of Art and join the ‘‘Land- 
scape Class in Mexico!’ If you accept, you will 
have the time of your life. Under the leadership 
of Glen Mitchell, in the old City of Taxco, painting 
landscapes peculiar to this wonderful country, 
and people picturesque beyond words. For good 
measure, you can have university credit for the 
six weeks’ course. Write for full information, and 
then enroll. 

For 93 years the School of Design for Women, 
now known as the Moore Institute of Art in 
Philadelphia, has been successfully teaching the 
principles of art as applied to many of our activi- 
ties. Probably this is the oldest school of art 
applied to industry, In the “City of Brotherly 
Love”’ a school for women is quite appropriate— 
complementary in a way. At least, whatever lack 
there may be in the art education of any woman, 
it may be supplied at this great school. Design, 
illustration, interior decoration, fashion arts, fine 
arts, advertising, puppetry, all these and many 
other courses are described in the catalog which 
is available to those who ask. 


*. . . 


The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art has published a fine brochure of the Summer 
Session for 1938. This well-known school, in- 
corporated in 1902, brought to its directorate a 
few years later Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons, who 
founded courses not previously presented in 
American art schools. Built upon a foundation of 
practical common sense, this old school has not 
only maintained the Parsons tradition, but has 
anticipated and adopted all the new features 
which are considered constructive in the great 
field of art education. All who are thinking of a 
metropolitan atmosphere during any part of the 
summer should not fail to get a copy of this 
complete and well-executed brochure. 


. . . 


Another Manhattan institution is the New York 
School of Interior Decoration. When you 
enroll here, you concentrate on ‘‘interior decora- 
tion’’—nothing less. The entire equipment of 
this reliable school is devoted to just one objec- 
tive—the creation of good representative ‘‘in- 
terior decorators."’ After a six weeks’ practical 
training course, one should be expert in this 
subject. A complete professional and design 
course is also offered. For those who are handi- 
capped by distance, a Home Study Course is 
arranged to begin at any time. Send for catalog, 
as suggested. 


In speaking of the Old White Arts School 
and Colony, at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, we are tempted almost beyond resist- 
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LEATHERCRAET 


The originators and 
manufacturers of the 
famous Dugan Moc- 
casinkit now offer 
their complete line of 
leather, lacings, tools, 
cut projects and sup- 
plies to the school and 
camp craft depart- 
ments. Free folder on 
request. 


O.H. DUGAN & Co. 


157 Summer St. Boston 


pias took on ARTA aaa 


New Ideas for Your Class! i“ 


How to decorate art novelties including burnt 

wood etching, glorified glass, mirror pictures, Ser- 

amo modeling clay, Burgess modeling sheet, 

brasscraft, etc. Over 200 subjects in 8 different 

crafts. Especially valuable for beginners 
Write for Catalog S5 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


BOO K t——_, 


“Latest’’ Hobby—Vocational—Educational 
Commercial Art, Fine Arts, Crafts, Fashion Illustrating, 
Designing, Dressmaking, Fabrics, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Photography —also any other subjects 


SOILED AT 1/2 PRICE 


Although slightly soiled they look like New Books 
Ask for FREE Catalog and Subjects Wanted 
eA. G. MOSS PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. ——— 
) 8 these 28 Articles for 30c New foun- 
tain pen size telescope. 26 minia- 


FOR ture book pocket library. Pinhead 


300 magnifier illuminates The Ten 


Commandments. Everything for 
Magnet Magazine, Board of Trade Bidg. Su. 403, San Francisco, Cal 





Direct 
from 

the 
TANNERY 
















Since 1929 thousands have received 


three dimes. You'll be pleased. 
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O-P CRAFT 


Creative Crafts for Designing Decorating 


WOODENWARES 


Projects to design, 
carve, color, deco- 
rate. 

Many unusual 
items, each adapt- 
ed to practical 
uses. 

Fun For ALL. 
Excellent for sum- 
mer groups. All 
articles are devel- 
oped so that truly 
distinctive results 
areeasilyobtained. 

Low price to fit 
the smallest bud- 
get. 


a 
IDEAS = CATALOG » SUGGESTIONS 


Complete Catalog describing each 
item in detail. Instructions on many 
unusual color processes and tech- 
niques. Colorful designe. Write for 
your packet today . REE. 


THE O-P CRAFT CO., 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





INC. 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 


skins or cut to 





For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


measure) 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
gomemoss SEND 5¢ IN STAMPS 
goat skin) for Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
tomatch leathers 
Dye, Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
9g Plates 
Book on leather 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 


W. A. HALL & SON 


work 
$1.00 postpaid xe 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 











AANDSS 


TOOL OF 100! USES 
ACTUALLY A WHOLE SHOP 










Grinds Drills 


Polishes 
FULL OF TOOLS IN ONE sfetnee 
Uses 200 different accessories, in- Sharpens 
stantly interchangeable in easy- C t 
working chuck. For faster, arves 


Cleans Sands 
Cuts Saws 


better wy ok on all materials, 
at home, in shop or take 





tojob Prose inany AC e 

or DC socket, 110 volts 

STANDARD, 15,000 r.p-m HANDEE 

. postpaid, 3 A . 

sories Free k 

DE LUXE (illustrated) 25,000 Project Boo 

r. p. m, $18,$0 postpaid, ; Easy work- 

6 Accessories Fre ¥ f 

GET A DEMONSTRATION ing plans for 

at tin raware Tool La Ste ree many interest- 

or order on 10- Day: oney-bac ing objects. Reg. 
ular price. . 2Sc. 


Trial Catal me Fr ’ 
* CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


101i W. Monroe St. , Dept.8C, Chicago, Ill. FREE to INSTRUCTORS 





1937 EDITION HANDICRAFT 


The Practical Manual by LESTER GRISWOLD. . for 
the Arts and Crafts Instructor . . the Club Leader and Camp 
Director ..the Occupational Therapist ..the Home Craftsman, 
and all persons interested in constructive leisure time activities 
Seventh Edition 424 Pages 475 Illustrations 
Craft Edition $2.50—Library Edition $3.50—plus 25c postage 
Folder on Request 
THE GRISWOLD CRAFTS SHOP, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FP tooms-Br CATALOG OF 
LOOMS-BASKETRY 


= everything needed to do handicraft 
Looms, shuttles, weaving appliances, etc. 
Also reed, raphia, bases, tools, butterflies, 
block printing . . and other useful items. 
Write today 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
293 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 











ance to dwell upon the grandeur of the country, 
rather than upon the value of the school. To 
experience a motor vacation in this vicinity is 
something to remember. But on to the school: 
“In mountain estate of The Greenbrier . . . a six 
weeks’ course in fine Arts for beginners. Coach- 
ing for teachers and professionals.!"" And when 
the work for the day is done, on to the mountains 
and the sports. Send at once to Mr. Grawer, in 
Cleveland, for a catalog. 


In noting the many art educational institutions 
whose announcements are in this number of 
School Arts, or have appeared at some time 
during the volume year, the Mail Study Courses in 
Modern Art organized and directed by Ralph M. 
Pearson at the Design Workshop, 1860 Broad- 
way, New York City, must not be overlooked. 
Mr. Pearson has been pioneering in modern art 
education for 15 years. A particular feature in 
his course is “a severe analysis of Rockefeller 
Center Art.” He conducts, too, a practical 
course in creative painting, modelling, and 
drawing. Bulletins are available. 


. * . 


The Pennsylvania State College, always a 
leader in Art education, offers a unique study 
tour this year for a privilege group of 18 people. 
This will be a Field Course whose members will 
actually visit some of the famed schools of Eng- 
land and Europe, including the Vienna classes 
of Franz Cizek. The limited enrollment suggests 
early action if you wish to go. Then, for those who 
elect to stay in the good old U. S. A., a diversified 
program of graduate and undergraduate courses 
in painting, drawing, design, crafts, and many 
other departments, will attract many to State 
College Summer Sessions, from June 27 to 
August 5. A special Art Bulletin may be had 
by writing. 

A complete program of classes for beginners 
advanced students, teachers and professional 
artists will be conducted again this summer at 
The Phoenix Art Institute, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York. The classes will include 
illustration, commercial art, outdoor sketching, 
drawing and painting, interiors, furnishings and 
costumes, a specialization class, color, compo- 
sition, clay modeling, perspective. Programs are 
planned to meet individual needs. As usual, a 
group of nationally known artists will conduct 
these classes. 

The Institute has an ideal location for a 
summer school—in the penthouse on top of a 
twenty-three story building. It is so centrally 
located that students may easily combine study 
with social, recreational and shopping activities. 


7 7 * 


From June 1938 and thereafter, students who 
satisfactorily complete the four-year course in 
teacher training in Art Education at Pratt Insti- 
tute will be granted the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in Art Education. This announcement is 
worthy of the widest publicity and School Arts 
congratulates Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, 
Director, and Vincent A. Roy, Supervisor, for 
their vision and enterprise. Also, those students 
who win this honor are to be congratulated if for 
noother reason than that printed on the announce- 
ment folder, “‘the excellent training which all 
students secure is directly responsible for their 
successful placement in desirable positions at all 
levels in the educational field."’ 


~ HAPPY SOLUTION FOR rE 
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Ir LETTERING OR 


A IR 


the demands of today call for such 
a wide variety of line that an artist 
who is not equipped with modern 
tools labors under a real handicap 


Schools operating on strict 
economy programs follow the 
advice of professional artists 
when they equip a student with 


SIPEEDIBAJLIL 


DRAWING AND LETTERING 
MPIENS 


affe 
most nearly perfect tools for 
Lasting uniform performance. 


Due to the triple ink control and the 
fan slit marking tips all strokes are 
so clean-cut, they become finished 
elements cd ae retouching: 


Speedballs are so simple and 
sturdy in design, and smooth 
in action , students find them 
as easy touse as a pencil and 
the complete selection of tips 
eliminates most outlining that 
makes art work so monotonous. 


Teachers may have free trial pens by writing é 
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@ When you travel to or from California 
via Santa Fe, you can see Grand Canyon and 
explore the unspoiled Spanish-Indian coun- 
try of Northern New Mexico, conveniently 
and economically . 

For Santa Fe, only enliooad entering Grand 
Canyon National Park, has service direct to 
the South Rim throughout the year. For 
through passengers, too, Grand Canyon side- 
trip fares are now the lowest ever! 

Indian-detours, conveniently connecting 
with Santa Fe transcontinental trains, enable 
one to explore, intimately and comfortably, 
the inhabited Indian pueblos, cliff dwellings, 
and isolated mountain villages roundabout 
picturesque Old Santa Fé, N.M. On these 
1-to-3 day explorations by motor, under the 
guidance of cultured young 
women couriers, guests stay 





at charming La Fonda Hotel 
in Old Santa Fé itself. 


@ Santa Fe’s new trains for 
every type of travel bave added 
greatly to the pleasure of Cali- 
fornia trips. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1181 Railway Exchange, Chicago Illinois 
Send Grand Canyon and Indian-detours folders, and 


fares from to 





Name 
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Sakonnet Studios, Portsmouth, R. I.—you 
should make that your forwarding address for at 
least part of your summer vacation. The location 
is ideal for a vacation and the school is a fine one, 
where you can study drawing, sketching, paint- 
ing, and such crafts as leatherwork, jewelry, 
block printing, dyeing, and pewter. Mrs. Bessie 
T. Cram is laying particular emphasis on the 
pewter course this year—not only the modelling 
of beautiful shapes, but etching, done in con- 
ventional and modernistic design. Mrs. Cram is 
a graduate of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
Master Craftsman of the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts. For further information, rates, etc., 
write her at the Craftsman Studio, 175 Prospect 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Here is one more visitor to the Schoo! Arts 
household—the School of Fine and Applied 
Art at Portland, Maine. This school has been 
catering to a refined group of art students for 
many years. It is related to the L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, whose director is Alex- 
ander Bower, A.N.A. During the summer of 1938, 
one may take an Art Teacher Training Course, 
with earned credits; or one may take the regular 
courses in Drawing, Painting, Design. The Sum- 
mer School is ideally situated on the Maine coast, 
where every comfort and convenience may be 
found. 

Mrs. Jamesine Franklin, well-known lecturer 
and teacher in art schools for over 11 years, has 
just established a new school—the School of 
Professional Arts at 400 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. It is open for interviews, after March, 
and the first summer session of six weeks begins 
on July 5. The professional courses to be given 
will include advertising design, the history of art, 
life drawing, painting; and several special courses 
will be opened in applied design and stage 
design. Lectures will be given and studio work 
criticized by well-known professional men and 
women. In this way the students will have direct 
contact with members of the business and indus- 
trial world. In addition, advanced students will be 
placed for a limited time in advertising agencies 
and in interior and costume design studios. 


. + . 


The “cartoon” or pictorial caricature, is a very 
effective way of telling a story. A cartoonist is a 
popular member of any publisher's staff, and he 
must be an artist. Anyone cannot reach for a 
pencil and draw a cartoon. He must have a 
knack, and he must be shown how. But when he 
becomes a cartoonist, his future will be estab- 
lished in a profession which pays well financially 
and ethically. Now, if you really wish to get the 
knack of drawing cartoons, the very best thing 
you can do is to write to Dorman H. Smith, San 
Rafael, California, who is probably as good a 
cartoonist as you will find, who has had a great 
experience as a newspaper cartoonist, and whose 
work is recognized from coast to coast—and 
beyond. We cannot say more here. Give Dor- 
man Smith a chance to tell his story in the illus- 
trated folder, the like of which you've never seen. 

* . . 

The Syracuse University College of Fine 
Arts offers one full art scholarship of $375.00 
and four art half-scholarships of $187.50 each to 
talented high school graduates who can meet 
the entrance requirements of the College. A like 
number of scholarships in architecture and 
music will also be offered. The art and music 








School Notebook Sheets 


The Revolut 
D. The Early _ dli 


America: ¢ 


> cents each, postage 5 cents extra 
Other Sheets on Egypt and the 
Middle Ages 
Order from 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., New York City 
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— MAN'S TRIP 


Switzerland = $298" 
‘SCENIC swiss your 
$364" 
IRISH HISTORY TRIP 
Prof. M. J. Lacey $3981 
SCENIC ITALIAN your 
very attractive $71" 
VIENNESE SURRY TRIP 


oa Me $569" 
ur t : \ ve [ 
ace € t yt i } i 4 
sua t £ tripe 1 
caged rist or ( 


Send for Travel Map SA 


Mi ETROPOLITAN seavice. inc. 


Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS - GLAZES - KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Write for 
Color Chart Price List No. 44 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. INC. 


45-47 Park Place New York City 














L€ AC hae 


STIMULATE YOUR CRAFT CLASSES WITH 


°FRERICOLOR = 
THE MODERN WAY TO PAINT FABRICS 
SIMPLE . EFFECTIVE ° RAPID 









NOTHING IS MORE INTERESTING THAN 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Our catalogue No. 9 P now ready 
Tools—leather—lacing, projects, patterns, 
instruction books, etc. Ask for samples of 


PYROSTRIP LACE 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., INC, 
223 W. Jackson Blvd Chicago, Ill 
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SCHOOL ARTS 185 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 


Please send immediately one copy of 


SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
[] Enclosed is $2.00 








Design in the Modern Manner 
Comes to Your Classroom in 


Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 


What is being done in design by the young 
artists of today? Are they following the old 
methods of their predecessors or are they 
blazing new trails? You will find the answer 
in this new portfolio by Margot Lyon and 
Esther deLemos. 

Your creative imagination will be stirred 
to new fields of endeavor when you see these 
new methods and applications of modern 
design. It’s fun to know how to make the 
most ordinary subjects come to life with a 
few strokes of the pen or brush. 

Whether it be sailboats running before a 
spanking breeze...a young lamb gamboling 
on the greensward...Swiss Yodelers...or an 
African elephant sclemnly contemplating 
the vagaries of nature ...each lends itself to 
design in a manner which is surprisingly 
simple and yet technically correct. 


You will find this portfolio a fascinating 
prelude to the time when your own designs 
and those of your students take on a new 
style, a new smartness. Textiles, all-over 
patterns, block prints, poster designs and 
countless other subjects will receive a fresh 
and stimulating treatment with this teach- 
ing help. 

Simplified Modern Design contains 36 
plates printed on 18 loose-leaf sheets, as illus- 
trated. There are four plates in color and 
more designs than you would dream of in one 
collection. And...asin many of the SCHOOL 
ARTS portfolios...a bonus has been added 
... forty clever designs are printed on the 
inside covers. Don’t miss this wonderful 
new portfolio. Order your copy now! 


Mame. tl el wl el CURD 


[] Please send bill for $2.00 





scholarships will be continued for four years and 
the architecture scholarships for five years, 
provided the holder maintains a C plus average. 
All fifteen scholarships will be granted by com- 
petition held July 16. These scholarships are 
worth all they cost in time and effort. It should 
be added that the regular Summer Course in Art 
for those who wish to brush up is complete in all 
departments. As a final attraction, Syracuse 
presents an ideal setting for sketching and sum- 
mer sports. Full particulars can be had by 
writing to Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* 7 * 


Down (or is it up?) the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts, in the old fishing town of Gloucester, is 
the studio of Ernest Thurn where for several years 
he has given individual professional instruction in 
art as viewed through modern eyes. His is not a 
“conventionall” art school. It is a haven for 
“progressive students of art whose imagination 
has been fired and made them dissatisfied with 
the hackneyed ideas of art still prevalent in con- 
ventional art schools.’ Mr. Thurn has studied 
and worked with the leading artists of Europe, and 
brings to his students many years of experience. 
The striking circular of The Thurn School of 
Modern Art tells the whole story of this unique 
institution. Gloucester is famous as a painter's 
paradise. No more favored spot can be found for 
stimulating a new urge to work, while on every 
hand are tempting varieties of recreation. 


The Traphagen School of Fashion is not 
just another “school.” It is a metropolitan institu- 
tion; a center for everything and everybody con- 
nected with costuming, fashion for women and 
men; decoration for home, office, and the stage; 
millinery, window display, and journalism; design, 
sketching, and color. There seems to be no limit 
to the opportunities offered, even to a Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Department. Graduates 
of this landmark in Fashion are international 
celebrities. If you are in or near New York, be 
sure to call at 1680 Broadway and interview Miss 
Ethel Traphagen, or send for some of the profuse 
literature. 


. . 7 


A busy place, the R.K.O. Building, right in the 
heart of Manhattan; and one of the busiest, and 
happiest, is the floor occupied by the Universal 
School of Handicrafts. Here may be found 
students of the Arts—industriously working at 
every practical handicraft—creating and improv- 
ing their technique, while having a good time. 
This is one of the best schools of practical art, 
where 30 courses of instruction are given and 
where one may purchase everything required for 
making hundreds of articles. Better send 25 
cents for the catalog. It's worth it. 


* . . 


The University of New Mexico again opens 
its doors from the middle of June to the third week 
in August for its annual “fiesta” in Indian Art. 
First is the field school in the old Indian com- 
munity at Taos, followed by a closeup study of 
Indian Art at Santa Fe. These two courses can- 
not be duplicated for an intelligent study of 
Indian Arts and Crafts. A great cloud of dust 
should be stirred up on the old Santa Fe Indian 
Trail as School] Arts enthusiasts rush to register 
next summer. It would be well to get out the 
School Arts magazine for November 1936 and 
read again those informing Indian articles. 

(Turn to page 16-a) 
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Valuable Aid —“ After examining the ART TEACHER | find it will be a most valu- 
able aid in preparing drawing lessons for the children of my classes.” Edith G. Stein, 
Tarrytown, New York. 

This 492-page book by Pedro J. Lemos does more for you in your art teaching than 
any collection of reference material that you could make. 

There are 388 illustrations of actual work done by students in the classroom, and the 
subject matter is the A-B-C of elementary art education. 

There are enough ideas in this book to keep your classes humming for years to come. 
ART TEACHER is a real investment . . . a proven asset. 

It isn't just what owners of ART TEACHER say about it, it's what you get out of this 
valuable book. Here is another excerpt from a letter received 

“This is a grand book for teaching art from first to seventh grade.” Sarah Miller, 
Principal, Wilson School, Amarillo, Texas 

om to your own satisfaction that ART TEACHER is a valuable addition to your 
reference library. 

Send $1.00 down payment and receive ART TEACHER on 10 days’ approval. 
When you have seen its value, send $7.00 more and the book is yours. Or take advan- 
tage of the Budget Plan . . . send $1.00 now and $2.00 a month for 4 months. 

Should re decide that ART TEACHER does not fill your needs. . . return the book 


at the end of the 10 days and we will refund your money. 


No matter how you decide to purchase ART TEACHER eventually . . . 
Send the coupon for the 10-day trial today => 


SCHOOL ARTS 185 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Save Half Your Time 


Preparing Art Lessons 


with 


The Art Teacher 


by Pedro J. Lemos 


List of 17 Chapters loaded 
with ideas ready to help you 


1 Drawing. . Objects, Trees, 
Landscapes 
2 Drawing. . Birds, Animals, People 
3 Torn and Cut Paper W ork 
4 Painting and Color 
5 Illustration and Blackboard 
Drawing 
6 Modeling and Pottery 
7 Design . . The Design Unit 
8 Design... The Application 
9 Posters 
10 Lettering and Booklet Making 
11 Holiday Projects 
12 Toys and Woodwork 
13 Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
14 Home and Garden 
15 Puppets and Stagecraft 
16 Picture Study and Nature Study 
17 Schoolroom Helps 
Art Courses for Rural Schools 
Vocational Art Course for the 
Grades 
Picture Study Outline 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
185 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send the big 
492-page book, THE ART TEACHER. 
After 10-days | will send $7.00 or accept 
your Budget Plan, or | will return the book 
to you postpaid — you to refund the $1.00 
| have paid. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
STATE 


POSITION 
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A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 
101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 


tian to 1840 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.00 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 1.00 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure 1.50 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84%xllin. 1.50 
113 Landscapein Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates 5g 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing aoe: > 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 


759 Penand Ink Drawing, No. 1 odes as 


153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 

104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 

114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1.00 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 
HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 

202. Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 


109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 

17 plates, 844x11 in. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 844x1lin . .00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 


Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 in.; 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 


— 


301 Modern Artin Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 
305 Architecture—Buildings . 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and F urniture . 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
3 


310 Sculpture and Pottery 00 
BOOKS 

The Art Teacher. Pedro J. Lemos . $8.00 

AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos . . 5.00 


AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 

40 plates, 10 x 14 in. ; » eae 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 


Bailey 1.50 
PPS Plays ond Puppet Shows . . . 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth . . 250 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 185 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dalias, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas Cin. Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Soeting Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ... 


Send me numbers. 


E en $. asavce aegis 
Or send bill to Board of Education at 
0 RSE io Cee ae ne Cre Oe ey Cee 
DING. ous unre vaccum © hid omaeraa ete ate ea ia 
Nia iain Rati wie eiasareiananisinmna Ge 


READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISING 


MAY 1938 
ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Institute of Chicago 4-a 
Bettinger School of Art 4-a 
Blake Studios. 4-a 
Boothbay Studios 4-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 5-a 
Craft Center School 4-a 
Fashion Academy 5-a 
Walter Goltz 5-a 
Grand Central School of Art 4-a 
International School of Art 4-a 
Kingsland Marionettes Summer Workshop 4-a 
Minneapolis School of Art 5-a 
Moore Institute of Art 4-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 4-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 5-a 
Old White Arts School 5-a 
Penn State College 5-a 
Phoenix Art Institute. 5-a 
Portland School of Fine and Applied Art 5-a 
Paul Revere Pottery School ll-a 
School of Professional Arts 4-a 
Dorman H. Smith . 5-a 
Syracuse University. 5-a 
Thurn Summer School of Modern Art 4-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 5-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 5-a 
University of New Mexico 5-a 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Pencil Company 6-a 
H. Reeve Angel & Company ll-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 7-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Eldorado Pencils 9-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 3-a 
Alfred Field & Co., Inc. ll-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 12-a 
Charles M. Higgins 8-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 12-a 
Kohinoor Pencil Company 2-a 
F. Weber Company 7-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 9-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Griswold Crafts Shop 12-a 
Magnet Magazine . ll-a 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 13-a 
M. G. Moss Publishing Company ll-a 
Jacob Stein . ll-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 12-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Eldorado Pencils 9-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co... 13-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 10-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
Allcolor Company 8-a 
American Handicrafts Company 9-a 
Fabricolor Studios 13-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 10-a 
O. P. CraftCo. .. 12-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 12-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 10-a 
National Lead Company 8-a 
Thayer & Chandler ll-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 10-a 
LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 9-a 
O. H. Dugan & Co. ll-a 
W. A. Hall & Son 12-a 
Osborn Brothers. 13-a 
MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Kingsland Marionettes. . . ; 4-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures Company, The 10-a 
Metropolitan Museum of Art . 13-a 
TOURS AND TRAVEL 
International School of Art , 4-a 
Metropolitan Travel Service 13-a 
SantaFeR.R. .. . 1-a 





Finally, in the Brighton District of the old city 
of Boston will be found an established school 
where all the processes of pottery making may 
be seen and learned. The Paul Revere Pottery 
School, under the direction of experts in this 
ancient, beautiful art, offers courses for the 
summer vacation period or for those who wish 
to gain greater experience in an all-year-round 
course. Turn to page ll-a for the announcement 
of this splendid school, then ask for complete 
information. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Last September the School Arts Magazine 
carried the advertisement of an etching and dry 
point kit. This company, we understand, failed 
to answer inquiries as well as deliver sets at the 
advertised price. While the School] Arts Maga- 
zine cannot be held responsible for the state- 
ments in the advertisements of its advertisers, we 
do try to accept advertising only from responsible 
firms who are anxious to please a customer. We 
have visited the Etchlin Studios, 45 East 30th 
Street, New York City, whose advertisement ap- 
peared in the March issue of School Arts, and 
feel certain this firm will take care of your 
questions, as well as orders for their ‘‘Etchlin- 
Drypoint”’ sets. 

The following information in reference to the 
Etchlin Studios is from the publicity department 
of the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company: 


A new art of dry-point etching on plastic was 
introduced recently at a handicraft exhibit at 
New York’s Museum of Science and Industry. 
It consists of making an engraving on a sheet of 
plastic material, in the same manner used for 
centuries on copper, and printing directly from 
the inked plate to paper. 

The new development has attracted the 
attention of several prominent artists and en- 
gravers as well as art teachers and art super- 
visors. The process called ‘Etchlin-Drypoint’’ 
utilizes sheets of 20/1000 ‘‘Plastacele’’ trans- 
parent cellulose acetate plastic made by du Pont. 
The Etchlin Studios has begun manufacture of a 
kit containing all materials needed for making 
the etchings. 

To make the plate, a stylus is used to engrave 
the lines into the plastic. When the drawing is 
finished, in reverse from its final form, the surface 
is inked, then wiped clean with a cloth, the ink 
remaining in the lines and planes cut into the 
base. Then a piece of etching paper, after being 
immersed in water, is placed over the plastic 
and printed on an etcher’s press, a common 
book press, or an ordinary clothes wringer. 

The plastic will produce more than a hundred 
prints, about twice the number possible from a 
copper plate. 





LEATHER, LINOLEUM OR TEXTILES ? 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Eight plates of detailed work sheets showing how to do 
the work, eight double size, 17” x 11”, plates of full size 
patterns with the appropriate designs, a plate in full 
colors showing finished leather articles and a sheet of 
instructions by a master craftsman in leather. 


No. 116... $1.00 
BLOCK PRINTING, by Pedro J. Lemos 


This portfolio gives the simplest methods of cutting 
linoleum and wood blocks with tools made from ma- 
terials on hand. Methods of printing and examples of 
work from detailed illustrations to simple designs. 
Combine easy methods with pleasing results with this 
portfolio. No. 109 . . . $1.00 


TEXTILE DECORATING 
Instructions tell you how to mix dyes, set the colors, 
transfer designs to material, gives you the best recipes 
for making permanent dye mixtures—these instruc- 
tions in themselves are worth entire cost of publication. 


No. 119 . . . $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS, 185 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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